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forty-four. But Mr. Churchill retained his vigour.
That autumn he was even anxious to go out to
Russia and see things for himself. It had always
been his way. But Lloyd George dissuaded him,
and he continued to preside at long range over the
slow dissolution of the Russian situation. Before
another winter came to the White Sea, the war-weary
British conscripts of the Archangel garrison were
extricated under cover of a newly-raised contingent
of British troops, who protected their evacuation
and finally withdrew themselves after a vigorous
diversion. Koltchak subsided gradually through the
unhappy year, and Denikin's generous supply of
British stores was insufficient to resist the rising tide
of Bolshevism. General Yudenitch hung on the
edge of Petrograd with a delusive air of victory;
but he got no nearer than Gatchina. The British
left Siberia; the French left Odessa; and as resist-
ance ebbed, Soviet authority spread steadily behind
the Red armies. For a half-hearted negative could
not withstand a fixed and single purpose; and if
Allied intervention in the Civil War had failed, it
failed because it was never seriously tried.

Although the enterprise had been conducted with
French, American, Italian, and Japanese assistance
and, so far as Britain was concerned, with full
Cabinet approval, the public mind at home identified
the unsuccessful (and, as many felt, superfluous^
experiment with Mr. Churchill. For the British part
in the operations obviously fell within the sphere
of War Office responsibility; and he made no
effort to conceal his sympathies. True, he insisted
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